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Lit Ria intincee you are making 
‘me, h,” re 3 “ but let us lose no 
fided her down t6 the ca 
Park. It was a beautiful day, and the Park was filled 
with pedestrians as well as carriages, Susannah was 
much astonished, as well as pleased. “ Now, Susannah,” 
said I, * if you were to call this Vanity Fair, you would 
not be far wrong; but still, recollect that even ail this is 
productive of much guod.* Reflect how many industri- 
ous people find employment and provision for their fami- 
lies by the building of these gay vehicles, their painting 
and ornamenting. How many are employed at the loom, 

and at the needle, in making these gay dresses, This 
‘| vanity is the cause of wealth not being hoarded, but find- 
‘ing its-;way through various chafinels, so as to produce 
com and happiness to thousafids.” 

“Your observations are just, Japhet, but you have 
lived in the world, and seen much of it. I am as one 

fe just burst from an egg-sbell, all amazement. I have 
sigee War met, and I did not expect to; been living in a little world of my own thoughts, sar- 
‘te es | roppded: by a mist of ignorance, and not being able to 
: my lord, that Mr. Masterton had informed ; penétrate farther, have considered myself wise when 1 

of wlist had taken place.” ; ~. | wasynot.”” 

-* *No; FT have just come from a visit to my sister’s in 
Westmoreland, and have received no letters from him.” ‘a very bad one—there is in it much of good as well as 
B «L have, my lord, at last suecceded in finding out the evil. The sect to which you belong avoid it—they know 

B= gbject of my wad search, as you were truly pleased to it not—and on are unjust towards it. During the time 

% it, in the wrable Gcneral De Benyon, lately ar- | thatul lived at Reading, I will candidly state to. you that 

B® - rived from the Indics.” *  P met;with many who called themed 
=. . “Where his services are well known,” added hig 4 

\«-‘ahip. “Mr. De Benyon, I congraitnl A 
Peete Wied pou refused try 
aa us all in that mad way, F certain 


and you treat 
n. my former 





“« My dear Susannah, this is a chequered world, but not 
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pious and geod, charital 
é ing you again. I am glad that you reappear under humahe, conscientious, and strictly honourable pe 
.. @ieh fortunate auspices. Has your father any family?” |amofig those who now pass before your view in such gay 
~, -*None, my lord, but myself; and my mother died in Sprocession} but society requires that the rich should spend 
: the Eest Indies.” ir'money in superfluitics, that the poor may be sup- 
‘®~ “Then I presume, from what I know at the board of ported. Be not deceived, therefore, in futare, by the out- 
@ | eontrol, that you may now safely be introduced as a| ward garments, which avail nothing.” 
|) sYoung gentleinan of large fortune; allow me atleast to| “ You bave induced me much to alter my opinions al- 
® assist your father, in placing you in your proper sphere ready, Japhet; so has that pleasant friend of thine, Mr. 
< im society. Where is youn father?” | Masterton, who has twice called since we have been in 
“At present, my lord, he is staying at the Adelphi! London; but is it ‘not timethat we should return ?” 
hotel, confined to his room by an accident, but I trust! “It is indeed later than I thought‘it was, Susannah,” 
* that, in a few days, he will be able to.come out.” treplied 1, looking at my watch, “and I am afraid that 
“Will you offer my congratulations to him, and tell | my father will be impatient for my return. I will order 
»* him, that if he will allow me, { will have the honour of! them to drive home.” 
ping my respects to him? Will you dine with me on| As we drove along, leaning against the back of the 
y next?” carriage, my hand happened to touch that of Susannah, 
= . A returned my thanks, accepted the invitation, and took | which lay beside her on the etshion; | could not resist 
Samy leave; his lordship saying as he shook hands with | taking it in mine, and it was not withdrawn. What my 
me, “ You don't know how happy this intelligence has|thoughts were, the reader may imagine: Sasannah’s I 
made me. I trust thut your father and I shall be good| cannot acquaint him with’; but i that position we re- 
mainedin silence until the carriage stopped at Copha- 
gus’s deor, © Fhatfded Susannah out of the carriage, and 
went up Stairs fora few momehts.~- Mrs. Cophagus and 
her husband were out. - 
“Susannah, this is very kind of you, and I return you 
my thanks. i never felt more #rappy than when seated 
with you-in that carriage.” 
id both amusement and instruction, Ja- 
ythank you. Do you know what pass- 
ed in-my ™ 


“ No—tell me.” - 

“When I first Knew you, and you came among us, I 
was, as it were, the guide, a presumptuous one perhaps 
to you, and you listened to me—now it is reversed— 
now that we are removed, and in the world, it is you 
that are the guide, and it is 1 who listen and obey.” 

“ Because, Susannah, whem we first met I was much 
in error, and had thouglit too little of serious thi and 
you were fit to be my guide: now we are mixing-in the 
world, with which I am better acquainted than yourself. 
You then corrected me, when I was wrong; I now point 


3 assist 4e 0 jn 7 a *t f 
ly despaired of ever! me, Susannah, there are 
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friends.” 

When I returned to the carriage, as my father had de- 
» sired me to take an airing, I thought I might as well 
) fave a companion, so I directed them to drive to Mr. 
a us’s. The servatit knockéd, and went in as 
* $00n as the door was opened. Su8annah Gnd Mrs. Co- 

Pligus were sitting in the room. 
. “\Bhsannah,” said I, “I know you do not like to-walk} * 
BH otys0 I thought, perhaps, you would have no objection 
‘pee take an airing in the carriage ; my father has lent it to 
) we. Will you come ?—it will do you good.” 
4 « It is very kind of you, Japhet, to think of me; 
“Bat what?” replied Mrs. Cophagus. “ Surely thou 
® } Wilt not refuse,Susannah? It would savour mucli of in- 
‘gratitude on thy part.” 
_ “T will not then’ be ungrateful,” repliéd Susannah, 
~Yeaving the room ; and in a shoft time she returned in a 
: rm bonnet and shawl like her sister’s. “Do not I 
» Prove that I am not ungrateful, Japhet, since to do credit 
+ to thy carriage, I am conten} to depart from the rules of 
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and we drove to the! 
the world would spoi 


but if I am to mix again wil 
Susannah, will you reject me ?—will you desert me ?— 









“Oh! I love to 





it?” 
“ Not so 
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will you return to your own people, and leave me so ex- 
j _ Susannab, dearest, you must Kaew how Ik 
dearly I have loved you :—you new that, if I. : 
not been:sent for, and obi to of > 
would have lived and conte 
not listen to me now, or do you B 
I put my arm round her waist, b 
shoulder, and she burst into tears. “Speal 
suspense is torture to me,” continued I,” F 
“I do love you, Japhet,” replied she at last, leekin 
fondly at_ me through her tears; * bat 1, know: 
w this Jove may not have ed | 
affection towards heaven. If so, may God- pat 
for I cannot help it.” ee. 
After this avowal, for a mina ch li 
few seconds, we were in each o 
nah disengaged herself, x 
“ Dearest Japhet, thy father will B 
“I cannot help it," replied I; “E 


“ Nay, nay—indeed, Japhct, you exact too imGh—it 
is not seemly.” 
“Then I won’t go.” 
* “ Recollect about thy father.” 
“It is you who detain me, Susannah.” 
“I must not injure thee. with thy father, Japhet ; it 


willed.” 
“God bless you, Susannah,” said I, as I gained the 
contested point, and hastentd to the carriage. 
My father was a little outof iuimour when-E i 
and questioned me rather sharply as to where T 
I half pacificd hinr by deliveringtiord Windermear’s po- 
lite message; but he continued ieeioter tions, and al. 
though I had pointed out to him t De Benyon would 
never be guilty of an untruth, I am afraid I told some 
half dozen on this eccasion ; but I consoled myself with 
the reflection, that im the code of honour‘of a ionable 
man, he is bound, if necessary, to tell falsehoods where a 
lady is concerned ; so I said that I had driven through 
the streets, looking at the houses, aud had twi®t stopped 
and had gone in to cxamine them. My father supposed 
that I had been looking out for a house for him, and was 
satisfied. Fortunately they were job horses; had they 
been his own, I should have been.in a severe scrape. 
Horses are the only part of an establishment which the 
gentlemen havé” any consideration for, and on which 
ladies have no mercy. ° eae 

I had promised thé next day to dine with Mr. Master- 
ton. My fathet had taken a great aversion-to'this old 


_{gentlemen untj! I hadgna@rrated the events of my life,in 
which he had ‘played such a conspicuous gud friendly | 


part. Then, to do my father justice, his heart warmed 
towards him. i 

“ My dear.sir, I have promised to dine out to-day.” 

“ With whom, Japhet ?” ah 1 

“ Why, sir, to tell you the truth, with that‘ old thief 


of a lawyer?” 


“Tam very much shocked at your 
Hpression towards one who has been 















our persuasion ?” said Susannah, smiling. 
NO. 4, part 1.—JAN. 26, 1836. 





out to you where you are not rightly.informed: but, 
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Japhet; and you will obligeyme, sir, 
agéin in my presence.” 
e 





as I have slill with me, Soswanah: 
again With the world, tell me, 


were no proof of my affection—but, indeed, you are self. - 


been. . 
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“TI really beg your pardon, general,” replied I, “ but I 
thought to please you.” 

“Please me! what do you think of me? please me, 
sir, by showing yourself ungrateful !—I’m ashamed ot 
you, sir.” 

“* My dear father, I borrowed the expression from you. 
You called Mr. Masterton ‘ anf old‘thief of a lawyer’ to 
his face: he coinplained to me of the language before I 
had the pleasure of meeting you. I feel, and always 
shall feel, the highest respect, love, and gratitude towards 
him. Havel your permission to go?” 

“ Yes, Japhet,” replied my father, looking very grave, 
“and do me.the favour to apologise for me to Mr. Mas- 
terton for my having used»such an expression in my un- 
fortunate warmth of temper—I am ashamed of myself.” 

“ My dearest father, no man need be ashamed who is 
so ready to make honourable reparation :—we are alla 
little out of temper at times.” 

“ou have been a kind friend to me, Japhet, as well 
pBpod sen,” replied my father with some emotion. 
“Don forget the apology at all eo : I shall be un- 
'y until it be made.” 
© Pearrived at Mr. Masterton’s and walked into his room, 
when whom should I find in company with him but 
Harcourt. 

“ Japhet, I'm glad to see you: allow me to introduce 

you to Mr. Harcourt—Mr. De Benyon,” and the old 


gentleman grinned maliciously; but I was not to be taken 
aback. : 


“ Harcourt,” said I, extending my hand, “I have to 
apologise to you for a rude reception and for unjust sus- 
picions, but I was vexed at the time—if you-will admit 
that as an excuse.” 

“ My dear Japhet,” replied Harcourt, taking my hand 
and sheking’it warinly, “ I have to apologise to you for 
much more unworthy behaviour, andit will be a great re- 
lief to my mind if you will once more enrol me in the list 
of your friends.” 

* And now, Mr. Masterton,” said I, “as apologies 
appear to be the order of the day, I bring you one from 
the general,*who has requested me to make one to you 
for having called you an old thief of a lawyer, of which 
he was totally ignorant until I reminded him of it to- 
da ” 

Ficracent burst into a laugh. 
“ Well, Japhet, you may tell your old tiger that I did 


not feel particulurly affronted, as I took his expression | 
professionally and not personally ; and if he meant it in} 


that sense, he was not far wrong. 
Sunday; do you go to meeting or to church ?” 
“T believe, sir, that Ishall go to church.” 





the coachmen who went down the road, but could ob- 
tain no information, except that at one public-house, a 
gentleman stopped with a portmanteau, and soon after- 
wards went away with it on his shoulders. I returned 
to Richmond with the tidings of my ill-success about a 
week after I had first called there. Cecilia was much 
affected, and cried very bitterly. I could not help asking 
Lady de Clare why she took such a strong interest in 
your fortunes. ‘Who ought,’ replied Cecilia, ,‘ if his 
poor Fleta does not? ‘Good heavens! Miss de Clare, 
are you the little Fleta whom he found with the gipsies, 
and talked to me so much about?’ * Did you not know 
it?” said Lady de Clare. J then explained to her all 
that had latterly passed between us, and they in return 
communicated your events and cangers in_ Ireland. 
Thus was the intimacy formed, and ever since, I have 
been constantly welcome at their house. I did not, how- 
ever, abandon my enquiries for many months, whéenel 
thought it was useless, and I had to console poor Cecilia, 
who constantly mourned for you. And now, Japket, I 
must make my story short; I could not help admiring a 
young person who showed so much attachment and gra- 
titude, joined to such personal attractions, but she was an 
heiress, and I was a younger brother. Still Lady de 
Clare insisted upon my coming to the house, and I was 
undecided how to act, when the unfortunate death of my 
elder brother put me in a situation to aspire to her hand. 
After that, my visits were more frequent, and I was 
tacitly received as a suitor by Lady de Clare, and had no 
reason to complain of the treatment I received from 
Cecilia. Such was the position of affairs until the day 
on which you broke in upon us so unexvectedly, and at 
the moment that you came in, I had, with the sanction 
of her mother, made an offer to Cecilia, and was 
anxiously awaiting an answer from her own dear lips. 
Can you, therefore, be surprised, Japhet, at there being 
a degree of constraint on all sides at the interruption oc- 
casioned by the presence of one who had long been con- 
sidered lost to us? Or that a young person just de- 
ciding upon the most important step of her life should 
feel confused and agitated at the entrance of a third 
party, however dear he might be to her as a brother and 
a benefactor.” 

“T am perfectly satisfied, Harcourt,” replied I; * and 
I will go there, and make my peace as soon as I can.” 

“ Indeed, Japhet, if you knew the distress of Cecilia, 
you would pity her, and love her more than ever. Her 
mother is also much annoyed. As soon as you were 


Japhet, to-morrow is) gone, they desired me to hasten after you and bring 


you back. Cecilia had not yet.given her answer; I re- 


| quested it before my departure, but, I suppose to stimu- 


“Well, then, come with me:—be here at half-past/ late me, she declared she would give me no answer, 


two—we will go to evening service ut St. James’s.” 


“ T have received many invitations, but I never yet re- 
ceived an invitation to go to church,” replied 1. 

** You will hear an extra lesson of the day—a portion 
of Susannah and the Elders.” . 

I took the equivoque, which was incomprehensible to 
Harcourt: I hardly need say, that the latter and I were 
on the best terms. When we separated, Harcourt re- 
quested4eave to cail upon me the next morning, and Mr. 
Masterton said that he should also pay his respects to the 
tiger, as he invariably called my most honoured parent. 

Harcourt was with me very soon after breakfast, and 
after I had introduced him to my “governor,” we retired 
to talk without interruption. 

“I have much to say to you, De Benyon,” com- 
menced Harcourt; “first let me tell you, that after I rose 
from my bed, and discovered that you had disappeared, 
I resolved, if possible, to find you out, and induce you to 
come back. Timothy, who looked very shy at me, 
would tell me nothing, but that the last that was heard 
of you was at Lady de-Clare’s, at Richmond. Having 
no other clue, I went down there, introduced myself, 
aud, as they will tell you, candidly acknowledged that I 
had treated you ill. I them requested that they would 
give me any clae by which you might be found, for J 
had an opportanity of offering to You a situation which 
was at my father’s disposal, and which any gentleman 
might have accepted, although # gas not very lucrative.” 

“It was yery kind of:yoa, Harcourt.” 

“ Do not say that, I beg. Jt was thus that I formed 
an acquaintance with Lady de Clare and her daughter, 
whose early history, as Fleta, I had obtained from you, 
but who I little imagined to be the little girl that you 
had so generously protected ; for it was not until after I 
had deserted you that you had discovered her parentage. 
The extr@mpe interest relative to you, evinced by both 
the mother and deughter, surprised me. They had heard 
of my name from you, bat not of our quarrel. They 
urged me, and thanked me for proposing, to follow you, 
and find you out; I did make every attempt. I went to 
Brentford, enquired at all the public-houses, and of all 





until I reappeared with you. This is now three weeks 
ago, and I have not dared to go there. I had been try- 
ing all I could to see you again since you repulsed me at 
the Piazza, but without success, until I went to Mr. Mas- 
terton, and begged hin procure me an interview; I thank 
God it has succeeded.” 

“Well, Harcourt, you shall see Cecilia to-morrow 
morning, if you please.” 

“ Japhet, what obligations I am under to you! Had it 
not been for you, I never should have known Cecilia ; 
and more, were it not for your kindness, I might per- 
haps lose her for ever.” 

“Not so, Harcourt; it was your own good feeling 
prompted you to find me out, which introduced you to 
Cecilia, and I wish you joy with all my heart. This is 
a strange world—who would have imagined that in little 
Fleta | was picking up a wife for a man whose life I 
nearly teok away? I will ask my governor for his car- 
riage to-morrow, and will call and take you up at your 
lodgings at two o'clock, if thet hour will suit you. 
will tell you all that has passed since I absconded, when 
we are at Lady de Clare’s; one story will do for all.” 

Harcourt then took his leave, and I retnrned to my 
father, with whom I found Lord Windermear. 

“De Benyon, I am happy to see you again,” said his 
lordship. “I have just been giving a very good charac. 
ter of you to the general; I hope you will continue to 
deserve it.” 

“T hope so too, my lord; I should be ungrateful, in- 
deed, if I did not, after my father’s kindness to me.” 

Mr. Masterton was then introduced : Lord Windermear 
shook hands with him, and after a short conversation took 
his leave. 

“ Japhet,” said Mr. Masterton aside, “I have a little 
business with your father #get out of the room any way 
you think best.” 

“There are but two ways, my dear sir,” replied I, 
“the door or the windows: with your permission, I will 
select the former, as most agreeable ;” so saying, I went 
to my own room. What passed between the general 


= = = 


they were closeted upwards of an hour, when J _ 
for by Mr. Masterton. = 
“ Japhet, you said you would go with me to hear the 
new preacher; we have no time to lose: so, genera 
shall take my leave and run away with your son” © 
I followed Mr. Masterton into his carriage, ands 
drove to the lodging of Mr. Cophagus. Susannah wea 
all ready, and Mr: Sacarion went up stairs and brons 
her down. A blush and a swect smile illumined fy 
features when she perceived me_ stowed away in the 
corner of the chariot. We drove off, and somehows 
another our hands again met and did not separate, 
we arrived at the church door. Susannah had the same 
dress on as when she had accompanied me in my fathegy 
carriage. I went through the responses with her read 
out of the same book, and I never felt more inclined { 
be devout, for I was happy, and grateful to Heaven fe 
my happiness. When the service was over, we wem 
about to enter the iage, when who should accost 
but Harcourt. . ‘ 
“ You are surprise 
Masterton, “ but I tho 
attractive, that you 
Japhet to go to thi 
good sermopel: 
Harcourl’s i 
* Well replied Mr. Master 
been edified—now get out of t 
into the carriage.” 








e here,” said: he 
be something 1 







* To-morrow. o, De Benyon; 

another peep h. Pg bs 
“ Yes, pun ied I, as th carriagedrove f 
“ And now ild,” said MrvMasterton to & 


sannah, as the carria ed along, “ tell me, have 
been disappuinted, or do you agree with me? You haw 
attended a meeting of your own,persuasion this.ano 
—you have now, for the first time, listened to the F 
of the established church. To which do you give te 
preference ?” : 
“TI will not deny, sir, that I think, in departing ftom” 
the forms of worship, those of my persuasion did notdg- 
wisely. I would not venture to say thus much, but cs 
support me in my judgment.” el 
“ You have answered like a good, sensible girl, 72 
have proved that you can think for yourseli; but obser 
my child, I have persuaded you for once, and once only, 
to enter our place of worship, that you might com 
and judge fur yourself; it now remains for youcts 
cide as you please. RS 
“] would that some better qualificd would decidefabe 
me,” replied Susannah, gravely. ae 
“ Your husband, Susannah,” whispered I, “ must 
that responsibility upon himself. Is he not the prop 
person ?” . ae 
Susannah slightly pressed my hand, which held ht 
and said nothing. As soon as we had conveyed het 
home, Mr. Masterton offered todo me the same kin 
ness, which I accepted. 48 
“Now, Japhet, I dare say that you would liket 
know what it was I had so particular to say to the.ali 
general this morning.” E 
“ Of course I would, sir, if it concerned me.” 23 
“It did concern you, for we had not been two mk 
nutes in conversation, before you were brought on thé) 
tapis; he spoke of you with tears in his eyes—of what 
a comfort you had been to him, and how happy you 
made him; and that he could not bear you to be awa 
from him for half an hour. On that bint T spake, an@ 
observed, that he must not expect you to continul 
retirement long, neither must he blame you, that whet 
he had set up bis establishment, and you were ac 
edged, that you would be as great a favourite as 
were before, and be unable, without giving offence, @ 
refuse the numerous invitations which you would ff 
ceive. In Hr, that it was nothing but right you sho 
resume youF position in society, and it was his duty 
submit to it. The old governor did not appear toh 
my observations, and said he expected otherwise 
you. I replied, that it was impossible to change 
natures, ard the other sex would naturally have att 
tions which you would not be able to resist, and that 
they would occupy a large portion of your time. * Pig 
only way to ensure his company, my dear sir, is. @ 
marry him toa steady, amiable young woman, who, 10 
having been thrown into the vortex of fashion, will fing 
pleasure in domestic life. Then her husband will be 
come equally domestic, and you will be all very ha 
together.’ Youur father agreed with me, and appeareé 
very anxious that it should take place. I then 
carefully introduced Miss Temple, saying, that I. 
you had a slight partiality in that quarter, highly cor 
mending her beauty, prudence, &c. I stated, that 
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and Mr. Masterton I did not know until afterwards, but jing an interest about you, I had gone down into th 
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The Pournal of Welles Retires, 
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: : . 
; she resided, and hed make her acquaint- 
a5 FT bad been much pleased with her; that since 
Y Se bed come up to town with her relations, I had seen 
at deel, and had formed so high an opinion of, 
and so strong an attachment to her, and had felt so 
einced that she was the very person who woul] 
ett you happy and domestic, that having no family 
, self, I had some idea of adopting her. At all events, 
». ghat if she married you, I was determined to give her 

:~ gomething very handsome on the day of the wedding. 
- # Bat my dear vir, why should you not have said that 
i nah ‘T’emple was left an orphan at seven years old, 
‘and her fortune has accumulated ever since; it is by no 
means despicable, I understand from Mr. Cophagus; and 
moreover, Mr. Cophagus intends to leave her all his pro- 

” 


ey am very glad to hear it, Japhet, and will not fail 
to communicate all this to your father, but there is no 
reason why I may not do as I please with my own mo- 
ney—and | love that girl dearly. By-the-by, have you 
ever said any thing to her 2” 

«© yes, sir, we are pledged to each other.” 

“That's all right; Eathought so, when I saw your 
fingers’ hooked together in the carriage. But now, 
Japhet, 1 should recommend a little indifference—not 

“exactly opposition, when your father proposes the sub- 
ject to you. It will make him more anxious, end when 

consent, more obliged to you. | have promised to 
gall upon him to-morrow, on that and other business, 
and you had better be out of the way.” ; 

“f shall be out of the way, sir; I meaa to go with 
Flarcourt to Lady de Clare's. I shall ask for the car- 
<ralees 









































“He will certainly les it to you, as he wishes to 
or of you; but here we are. God bless you, my 
" 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The new Chapter of Japhet arrived after the 
Jast number of the Journal was on the press, 
and as it is not the conclusion, nor particularly 
interesting, we concluded to let it wait its tutn. 
One more is to end the tale. By this chapter’s 
insertion to-day, we have Captain Marryat in 
both the Library and envelope ; none can say 
it is too much of a good thing, though from 
the increasing volume of this author’s writings, 
fears may naturally arise that he will do too 
much for his fame. In the * Diary of a Blasé” 

.in the last Metropolitan, he gives a curious 
‘picture of the cffect the “ Bubbles from the 

nnens of Nassau” have had on the German 
Watering places: “It is said that one hundred 
and thirty five thousand passports were taken 
out last year to go up the Rhine, by people 
who wished to see the pigs go through their 












ton the mm daily manceuvres to an unearthly solo on the 
of whatu—™ horn, and to witness the decapitation of the 
you : Seltzer water-bottles, who were condemned as 
e a 


traitors.” ‘This large influx raised the price of 
‘everything ; accommodation was not to be 
found.for the multitude, and vast numbers went 
» away disgusted. So much for writing a most 
_ entertaining book: if there be any who have 
not read Sir Francis Head’s “ Bubbles,” we 
“beg to refer them to numbers 1 and 2 of volume 
‘4thof this “ Library,” (1834) for a fund of 
amusement and instruction. 

Rival Editions.—Owing to some misunder- 
Sanding between the publishers, rival editions 
of the same book sometimes slip out, to the 
Manifest reduction of price and benefit of the 





i is. cee. This has been the case with the 
vill be aval Annual, and as usual on these occasions, 
will 3 endeavours to sell as low as possible. 


reprint of the annual is charged at fifty 
emis, a price considered extremely low ; this 
shows the superior economy of our form, in 
the whole will be comprised for a third 

ef the book cost, cheap as that is. Bulwer’s 
Rew novel of Rienzi isin the same situation, 


& 
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and the price is reduced from the usual charge 
of one dollar or more, to fifty cents again | 

Gilbert Gurney has been completed in book 
form, and an edition has appeared in this city; 
we shall Most certainly complete it by pub- 
lishing these chapters which were omitted in 


of the work are embodied. 

“ Alnwick Castle, with other Poems,” is the 
title of another superb octavo of one hundred 
pages, from the ‘* Dearborn’”’ press. The whole 
is fram the pen of Ilalleck, and if we were 
“married to poetry,’ we should like a perpe 
tual_ recurrence of his strains. All that our 
space now admits our noticing, is the superb 
manner in which the work is printed and bound. 
It is a worthy companion of its predecessor, 
“ Drake’s Poeins,” truly superb in every re- 
spect ; the delightful contents we shall take an 
early opportunity of noticing; we only regret 
that all the Croakers are not in the edition. We 
cannot find a copy of them for money. 

Practical Phrenology, by Silas Jones, from 
the press of Russel, Shattuck & Williams, we 
can barely mention to-day, as an able exposi- 
tion of the principles of this popular study, by 
diagrams, heads, cuts, &c. 

American Monthly.—By the union of the 
New England Magazine, published at Boston, 
with the American Monthly, on the first of the 
year, we have the latter improved in dress and 
materials, issued simultaneously in New York and 
Boston, under the charge of Mr. Hoffinan and 
Mr. Benjamin. The first number is before us, 
and contains some fair articles ; but we should 
not speak our real sentiments if we did not 
also say that there is some very indifferent 
writing. We wish well to such undertakings, 
but to do well they must be very ably conduct- 
ed, now that competition with fereign reviews 
and magazines is so rife, that nothing but really 
well written articles will be read. 

We have.now all the December Magazines 
&c., including the London Quarterly Review 
for that month; from all these we shall prepare 
a fund of interesting. matter for this Journal 
and the Port Folio. 

Mr. Murray's list of forthcoming books, 
attached to the Quarterly Review, contains, 
among others not heretofore announced, the 
following :— 

A Tour round Ireland (through the counties 
on the sea-caast) in the summer of 1835, by 
John Barrow, author of “ Excursions in the 
South of Europe,” and ** A Visit to Iceland.” 

England in 1835, by Fred. Von Raumer; 
translated from the German by Mrs. Sarah 
Austin. 

The Campaigns of Washington and New 
Orleans, by the author of “The Subaltern,” 
(Gleig.) 

The Life of the late Charles Mathews, Esq., 


{Comedian, commenced by himself, and con- 


tinued by his Son. To the latter is appended 
the following extract :-— 


“Tt is not only the records of my own adventures and 
mishaps, my life and opinions, that I am vain enongh 
to think amusing, but some of those singular events, 
which, contrary to all probability, or my own expecta- 
tion, mingled me with remarkable men. There are few 
individuals in this country who have had such epportu- 
nities afforded them as myself of associating or coming 
in contact with ‘persons of every class of society, from 
the king’s palaée to the cobbler’s stall.”—From Mr. 
Mathews’ Autobiography. 

Three new volumes of “ Dramas,” by Joanna 
Baillie, have just appeared. 





our last volume, where some excellent scencskveniure to assert, that we know more of love 


rival cheap editions now published by Harpers 


Novels are “too numerous to mention” them 
all by name, except in the London * lists’’ the 
Atheneum says,—“ The winter of 1835 will 
long be remembered as having set in with an 
amazing heavy fall of novels, unprecedented if’ 
the memory of our oldest critics. We dare 


troubles, and unheard-of viilanies, than any 
itinerant letter-writer who ever practised his 
calling for the use and benefit of the romantic 
inhabitants of Rome, Naples, or Venice.” Of 
the new batch, Bulwer’s Rienzi, the Last of the 
Tribunes, appears to be the favourite of the 
critics, partly, we apprehend, from fashion, 
partly from fear and favour. The Athena 
pronounces it “complete and excellent ;’ 
Court Journal says, “ Rienzi is a,magni ct 
conception of character ;’ the Examiner, © 
some respects it is Mr. Bulwer’s greatest no- 
vel.” The appetite for this author’s writings 
will be amply gratified in America, by the two 










and Carey & Hart. This cheapness would, per- 
haps, absolve us from the necessity of copying 
the work, if indeed we were not involved in 
two novels together already. = = 
A new work by Mr. Lander is among the 
forthcoming novelties; a new novel by the au- 
thor of «Two Old Men’s Tales,” and a romance. - 
by the author of “ The Lollards.”’ i 
Carey on Wages—has been noticed by a 
single paper in London, the Spectator, which 
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says: ** It cannot be said that he has succeeded 
in throwing any new light upon the principles 
of these questiones vexrate; Mr. Carey’s ar- 
rangement is defective, his manner roundabout, _ 
his aim not clearly presented to the reader, and 
the continuity of his arguments arrested by * 
their being intermingled with a disjointed jum- 
ble of valuable facts. Of the principles of the 
subject he discusses le hagino very distinct 
idea; hence he is apt to mfStonceivé the real 
meaning of the authors whose doctrines he has 
set himself to controvert, from taking them too 
faithfully au pied de Ja lettre, and not fully 
perceiving what they assume.” 

James Boaden, author of the ._ Lives 
of Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Soh bar lately 
taken the benefit of the act, “ attributable t his « 
want of literary employment ;” a fact easily ac- 
counted for by his want of qualifications. 

Crayon Miscellanies, No. 3, Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain, was published in London 
in December, and most favourably received. 

The author of *“ Miserrimus” has perpetrated 
another and even grosser tissue of absurdity, 
entitled “ The Parricide,” a domestic romance 
in three volumes. : 


“ Letters, Conversations and Recollections - 
of Coleridge,” is the title.of two new volumes 
which resemble somewhat the“ ‘Table Talk,” 
with some reminiscences by the collector. The 
following are from a letter of Coleridge : 


Charles Lamb.—“Charles arid Mary Lamb dined with 
us on Sunday. When I next see you, that excellent 
brother and sister will supply me with half an hour’s 
‘interesting conversation. When you know the whole of 
him, you will love him in spite of all oddities.and even 
faults—nay, I had almost said, for them—at least, ad- 
mire that, under his visitations, they were so few and of 
so little :mportance. ‘Thank God, his’ circumstances -_. 
are comfortable ; and so they ought, for he-has been in™ 
the India House since his fourteenth year.” - 


Fate —“ Ft often amuses me to hear men impute aif 
their misfortunes to fate, luck, or destiny, whilst their 
suecesses or good fortune they ascribe to their own 
sagacity, cleverness, or penetration. It never occurs 
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fhe PFournal of Belles Bettres. 








to such minds that light and darkness are one and the 
titg from, and being part of, the samé 


The author says :— 


“ Martin Burney, whilst earnestly explaining the three 
kinds of acid, was stopped by Lamb’s saying— The best 
of all kinds of acid, however, as you knew, Martin, is 
uity,—assid-uity.’"’ 

One in a Thousand, Mr. James’s new novel, 
will not Compare for interest and power with 
Henri Quatre, which we published last year; 
we have found some difficulty in getting 
through its laboured scenes. Just as we were 
about to embody our ideas, we found them 


~siwell. expressed in the London Atheneum, 


sce 
“Mr. James chosen a yéry*animated period of 
history for, the subject of his-new rémance, and has 
faithfully tved the costume and manners of the pew’ 
riod, but his portraiturés of character are those of an his” 
torian, rather than a novelist;*they want vigour, and 
“they want individuality. He ventures not to depict any 


stern Burley, or enthusiastic Macbrier, among the per: 
secuted Huguenots; nor any inflexible Claverho 


surpass the Mortons and Evandales of Sir Walter ¥ 
similar characters might be found in any country und 
at any age. His plot, however, is at ounce simple and 
ingenious, and very well managed ; and there are some 
graphic descriptions of French scenery, which prove Mr. 

ames to.be an admirer and careful observer of nature.” 


Hebe.—We know not how the Wallachian’s 
Tale, “ Hebe,” may affect others, but it appears 
to us to be one of the most absorbing romances 
in the English language; barring the superna- 
tural machinery in a single chapter, the tale is 
most pleasingly diyersified with incident, dan- 
ger, love, gratitud@; and the better feelings of 

~ our nature. The reality with which the intro- 
‘duction of local descriptions, mannets, and cus- 
toms, &c. invests it, exhibits the power, of a 
master mind. We doubt whether our pages 
have ever conta work of fiction of greater 
attractions. Tlie remaining “ Tales of the Great 
St. Bernard,” each of which is distinct, and 
therefore divisiblé; we defer in order to make 
ie the Naval Annual, by Captain Mar- 
ecting which much curiosity exists; 
‘give enfire. Though it bears 
‘ifthe composition, the author 
ith Bis usual ability infused so much of 
real life into it as to make one doubt constantly 
whether he is perusing fiction or reality. “The 
Three Cutters’’ has perhaps too long an intro- 
eduction, but when Lord 8B.’s yacht and the 
“ainugglers get fairly to sea, and to exchanging, 
the fun is at once Marryatical, to coin a word, 
as well as nautical. In the lunger story of the 
* Pirate,” the reader will be extremely puzzled 
to know whether he is reading a cunningly de- 
vised fable or a tale of truth. The author of 
Japhet scems to have taken as his motto a re- 
mark of Sterne’a im the dédicatiou of ‘Tristram 
Shandy—#4I live in a constant endeavour to 
fence'ag the infirmities of ill-health, and 
other evils oOfJife, by mirth; being firmly per- 
suaded that every time a man smiles—but much 
more so when he laughs, it adds something to 
this fragment of life.” 

Doctor Parrish has published a large octavo 
volume of surgical observations, to which our 
attention has been called by a copy laid upon 
our table. ‘The work is illustrated by several 
plates; a dedication to Dr. Physick, and a 
preface which bears marks of haste, are all that 
we have found time to peruse. It is issued by 











_|this continuation. 


or : 
savage Dalzel, among the Leaguers. His heroes do not! 


Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s Greece—The same 
publishers have sent forth another’ of their se- 
ries of school books, being Pinnock’s imptoved: 
edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s Histopy of Greeve, 
abridged for the use of schools. These works 
by Pinnock have at once taken a-high place in 
the estimation of teachers, who will welcome 
The illustrations are good, 
and the questions carefully prepared. 

Books.—A writer in a late Court Journal 
speaks of a book that didn’t give away nearly| 
so well as was expected. ‘There are some such 
in America; the remedy is at hand; print a 
new title page and call it second edition—a 
plan now becoming common with the unsale- 
ables. 

It was an odd remark of Fuller, that “Commonly 
»physicians, like beer, are best when they are old; and 
lawyers, like bread, when they are young and new.” 

The vanity of human life is like the tide of a river, 
}constantly passing away, and yet as constantly coming 
Colours artfully spread upon canvass may entertain 
the eye, but not affect the heart; aud she who takes no 
care to add to the natural graces of her person any ex- 
cellent qualities, may be allowed still to amuse, but not 
to triumph as a beauty. 

Some men are called sagacious, merely on account of 
their avarice; whereas, says Shenstone, a child can 
clench its fist the moment it is born. 

False glitter is easily thrown upon base metal, but it 
never wears well; can any detect imthe following, lit 
of Butler any alfusion to times p t? If they 
let them sifi Tv more R 
Two selfadmirers that rombine 
Against the world, may passa fine 
Upon all judgment, sense, and wit, 

And setile it as they think fit 

On one another, like the choice 

Of Persian princes, by one horse’s vuice : 

For those.fine pageants which some raise, 

Of false and disproportion’d praise, * 

T° enable whom they please t appear, . 
And pass for what they never were, 

In private only b’ing but nam’d, 

Their modesty must be asham’d, 

And not endure to hear, 

And yet may be divulg’d and fam’d, 

And own’d in public every where: 

So vain some authors are to boast 

Their want of ingenuity, and club 

Their affidavit wils to dub 

Each other but a knight o’ the post, 

As false as suborn’d perjurers, 

That vouch away all right they have to their own ears. 


— 


LONDCHM LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Mitchell announces a graphic work, entitled Re- 
collections of the Italian Opera, 1835, by Mr. Chalon, 
and drawn on stone by R. J. Lane. It is to consist of 
portraits of Grisi in Otello; Lublache in Marino Faliero; 
Tamburini, Rubini, Grisi, and Lablache, in Il Puritan ; 
and Tuglioni in La Sylphide. 


ed : 
In the press, London. 


‘Ihe Complete Works of Bentley, edited by the Rev. 
Alex. Dyce, with Critical Conjectures, &c. Elemente 
of International Law, with a Sketch of the History of 
the Science, by Henry Wheaton, L. L. D., Resident 
Minister of the United States to the Court of Berlin. 

A complete and uniform edition of the Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers’ Works, to be issued in quarterly volumes. Mr. 
Churton has just issued a prospectus of a weekly edition 
of British Poets, commencing with Poetical Works of 


Milton, embellished with engraving paintings by 
Fuseli, Westall, and Martin. Theggin Trampet, or 
Heads and Tales for the Wise and gish, by the late 
Dr. P. Chatfield, and edited by Jefferson Saunders. In 


monthly parts, Continental Gleanings, consisting ol 





Key & Biddle. 











List 


Esq. 
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from 


Todd 
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highly finished Lithographic Views of the most Pictu- 


reaque Sites or Places of Historical Interest, 
1 hes no Europe, the Descriptive Letter-press 


Travelling Sketches.in Rhyme, by Lady E, §,' . 
ley, post 8vo. Hansard’s Parliamentary bates, thi 
series, Vol. XXIX. (4th vol. of 1835), 8vo. A ; 
of Authors and Books. Embroidered Faets, by Mita] 'G 
C. Barnard, 16mo. Chambers’s Educational) Gane 
(History of English Language and Literature}-#§ 
Ditto (Infant Education), 12mo. Zaranai, a , 
Three Cantos, 12mo. 
tion, &c., Part 1V., 1834, fol. 
the Poor-Laws, by P. B. Leigh, Esq. 12mo. 
Illumination and Moral Improvement of Mankind 
T. Dick, L. L. D.,12mo. Young Man's Book of Pie 
32mo. The Nun’s Picture, a Tale, by R. Maria Ruche | 
3 vols. post 8vo. The Florist Cultivator, by T. Wi 


the History and Princi 

. Dénnis, 8ve. Howitt’s 
third edition, square. 
by the Author of “Eugene Aram,” &c., 3 vole 
Companion to the Medicine Chest, by Juhn Sam 
12mo. Church’s Golden and Silver Sayings (repris 


and Conversations of S. 'T. Coleridge, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Dames de Byron; or, Portraits of Female Cha o 
Byron’s Poems, 4to. 


Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes, by the author P 


The same. Philadelphia: Carey & Hatt. 
dhe Pirate and t 
@N., anthor"of Peter Simple, Japhet in Se 


Gilbert Gurney. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: © re 
Lea & Blanchard. ee « 

Alnwick Castle, withjther Poems, by Halleck, 
2 


Practical Phrenology, by Silas Jones. 1 vol! re 
Boston : Russel, Shattuck & Williams. ~ ~ 


. Jan. 5,—John Hollister, Perrysbutg, Pa 


. Dec. 16,—Chas. Rapley, 
. Jan. 9,—Edmund Barke, Newport, N, 


. Dec. 29,—Wiltiam Buell, Brockville, 
. Jan. 11,—Alfred C. Nowland, Cecilton, Mé 


. Dec. 30,—Wm. Leigh, P. M., Leighton, Alas 
. Jun. 5,—James Paton, Paris, Ky. 
. Dec. 26,—Z. H. Adams, P. M., Kane, Til. 

. Jan. 3,—Col. W. S, Campbell, Mts Meigs, 
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of New Books published in Lon 
latest dates. oe 


Tables of the Revenue, 
A Practical Treatise on 
On Me 


12mo., coloured p' be ndscape 
teful Hortie 
of Natural Histor 
Rienzi, the Last of the 


edition of 1657), 32mo. Letters, 


eculech 


The London Dispetisa 
Thomson, eighth edition, 8vo. = a 
——- 


New American -gudlications. 


&e, 2vols. New York: Harper & Brother | 




































Three Cutters, by Capt. } aeiag 


r, &c., in 2 vols. Carey & Hart. au 


New York: George Dearborn. o 
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REMITTANCES. 


Jan. 1,—Wallace A. Witlonghby, Lookowfeam 
Litt Rock, Ark. : sg 


Jan. 9,—James Bates, Norridgewock. in 





Jan. 11,—J.G. Caldwell, Whitehall, N. ¥.. 
Jan. 6,—Wm. M. Anderson, Chillicothe, 0, 
Jan. 6,—E. W. White, Morristown, N.¥o~ 


Jan. 7,—Alfred Brooks, P. M., Fors 
Jan. 12,—Jas. Stevens, 2d, P. M., N. : 
Jan. 12,—A. Logan, Beaver, Pa. a 
Jan. 9,—S. Hambleton, St. Michaela iid 
Jan. 12.—Wm. Barr, Newville, Pa. ~ 7 
Jan. 7,—1.C. Oehlschlager, Quebec, Ca. 
Jan. 9,—John B. Sitton, Peadleton, S.C. 
Jan. 14,—Hon. John Raggles, Thomaston, 
Jan. 13,—H. R. Smith, Augusta, Me. 
Jan. 11,—Chas. G. Ryman, P. M., Milesbargy™ 
Jan. 6—Orris Hall, P. M., Wairen Ct. HyPe 
Jan. 8-—SterPg H.-R. Gresham, Greensbe Ry 
Dee. ON Peart P. M., Gallatin, Mi 
Jan. 6,—Crawford M. Jackson, Montgoweryy arg” 
Jan. 4,—Danl. Smail, P. M., York, Pa. ~ 
Jan. 15,—Jno. Fredk. Houston, Columbia, Pas 
Jan. 16,—Jno. C. Frautwine, Wilmington, Dee 
Jan. 16,—Leo'd J. Presson, P, M., Gloucest 
Jan. 11,—K. Tyner, P. M-Macon, Geo. 9 
Jan. 12,—John Summer, P.'M., Countsville, 54 
Jan. 11,—N. B. Williams, Cape Vincent, N. f 
Jan. 12,—Martinsburgh Lit. ants Martinab 
Jan. 7,—J. P. King, P. M., Mackinac, . 
Jan. 16,—A. ©. Moore, P. M., Batternuts, Ne 
Jan. 8,—E. Mills, P. M. Geneva, N. ¥.2 a 
Jan. 6,—T. H. Pointer, P. M., Yelving h 
Jan. 8,—L. Gex, P. M., New Harmony, & 
Jan. 14,—I. A, Crain, Asst. P. M., Spring’ 
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